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[n Age 9f Technology' 

!'he Physical Details Alone 
Present Tough Problems; 
Social Ones Are Tougher 

^Is Counting Pencils Enough? 

/i' , ' 

By Stephen MacDonald 


staff Reporter of THKVfAtA. Sthkitt Journal 

“Most people 1 know would rather work 
in a bam than in a modern office/’ says 
Bill Slumpf. 

Mr. Stumpf ought to know. He works in 
a Minnesota bam himself- a handsomely 
renovated bam. to be sure-and he designs 
furniture for modem offices. A bam offers 
natural views, sunlight, irregular space 
and even a sense of playfulness-qualities 
that Mr. Stumpf says modern offices usu* 
ally lack but that people badly need to be 
happy and productive. 

“Technology Is leading us around by 
the nose.” he says, “and the office Is b^ 
coming a high-tech ghetto. Working some- 
place that is like the inside of a DC-10 rein- 
forces feelings of alienation and worthless- 


ness.” 


Task Grows Tougher 

Not every office designer would agree 
that the modern office is in such big trou- 
ble. but most are quick to say that the ide^ i 
of the office is changing rapidly and that 
keeping the place human despite all the 
technology is a major challenge. Almost 
everyone in the field acknowledges that 
the task of designing an office has grown 
far more complex than it used to be. when 
all that was involved was finding every- 
body some kind of desk and chair. i 

Today, when a typical catalog of parts 
for office “work stations” can easily num- 
ber 4,000 items, hardly anybody under- 
takes an office design without consultants 
to advise on interior design, lighting, com- 
munications, engineering systems and 
more-and sometimes the consultants go 
out and hire subconsullants of their own. 
Even then, the process drives many busi- 
nessmen into a state of high anxiety. 

Listen to David Schulte, the president of 
Chilmark Partners, a Chicago merchant- 
banking firm, who oversaw the design of 
new offices last year. 

“It wiis terrifying,” he says. “I was 
making important business decisions, and 
I was fiving blind. There were all kinds of 
questions that nobody knows the answer to. 
You’ve got to be a genius to figure out 
what to do.” 


# 


Pitfalls of Demorraev 

Or listen to Hicliarcl Spaulding, the ex- 
ecutive vice presidejil for administration 
at the publishing firm of Scholastic Inc., 
whose new spaces were intendoJ to imple- 
ment a kind of corporate democ./::y b> 
substituting cubicles for private offices for 
all but the most senior executives. 

“We wanted to bring our people closer 
together,” he says. “We wanted more 
openness and more interaction. Unfortu- 
nately. we also got a loss of privacy and an 
annoying increase in the sound level.” 

Both of these companies were served by 
first-rate architectural firms-the Scholas- 
tic offices have even won prizes. So it isn’t 
just the clients who are confused. 

Why is it so much tougher to design an 
office today than it used to ce? 

The reason is that the office has become 
a lightning rod for many forces that are 
flashing through our culture. The nio.st ob- 
vious force is technology. As anybody who 
works in an office knows, technology is 
changing the nature of work. 

Spotlight, on Subject 

But there is more to it than that. More 
people work in offices than ever, both in 
numbers and in percentage of the wni k 
force, making the office environmeni the 
object of more attention than ever, l^’roin 
management’s viewpoint, more woikt is 
using more-expensive office equipmenl iu 
space that costs more every year add ; ' 
a major investment that must be produc- 
tive. 

At the same time, conventional wisdom 
seems to be tottering. About 10 years ago 
the open -office plan seemed a promising 
approach. Movable walls, or partiuous, 
were in. Permanent interior walls were 
out. Heavily promoted by office-furniture 
makers eager to sell walls along with 
desks and chairs, the open-office “sys- 
tems” offered management the economies 
of flexibility. But th e open plan’s pqpular- 
Hy ^ fa heri ifg/ jim'djVar^pjl^ t u a I ly 
moves pilose* flexible pncej.hey are in 

place, 'Tmd middle- level eTnpIqyees have, 
been scrambling back to the quiet status of 
clost^ doors andxeijing-liigii walls. Not co- 
rncidentally, all the major furniture ven- 
dors now have acquired the ability to pro- 
duce full-height walls. 

Some critics say the vendors are a big 
part of the problem. One of the most out- 
spoken critics is Michael Brill, the presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Organization for Social 
and Technological Innovation, or Bosti. 
Mr, Brill advises companies and designers 
on such matters as productivity. 

“Nobody designs an office today,” he 
says. “They pick it from a vendor’s cata- 
log, And the vendor system tends to em- 
phasize uniformity, ease of ordering, inter- 
changeability-not necessarily an agenda 
that leads to worker satisfaction and pro- 
ductivity.” 

Flipping through these vendors’ cata- 
logs provides ample evidence of the cur- 
rent preoccupation witli furniture for the 
high-tech office. Some of this is aimed at 
the worker who is tied to a computer all 
day: Highly adjustable chairs are finally 
common jhare, and “ergonomics,” the 
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study of the workplace, has become a buzz- 
word. But there is still much struggling 
with nuts-and-bolts physical problems that . 
have little to do with comfort. 

For example, what to do about the wlr- - 
ing that links telephones or compute^^^ lfer^^l 
mlnals? It can come through floor or ceU-^f 
In^/^h^els and isn't difficult to^lpstp/ 
a new space is being fitted 
whehT: needs change, running new wlres^^; 
turns into a costly headache as highly paJdi 
electricians work into the night. ^ 

^ major MOfnce-equipment. ^^^ 
k have addressed this problem. Thej^iU^I 
eten given it a name, **wire m^ag^ 
foent,** and ^ine, like Knoll Intemu}kaia^ 
hive designed whole systems arouhd it. 

Still, a solution for today's problems may 
J)e irrelevant tomorrow. ‘*Wire problems,”^ 
says Robert F. Beck, Knoll’s vice -presi-^ 
dent for product management, ‘”are going 
away in five to 10 years" as such methods 
as fiberoptics rapidly advance. ‘ 

The Intangibles 

More vexatious than physical problems 
are the intangible complications wrought 
by technology, like learning to live vdth 
it. 

“Consider a bank officer who is used to^ 
silting at a big wooden desk on a platfortn^ v 
and meeting with customers." says Rich* 
ard A. Carlson, the interior-design princi* 
pal at Swanke Hayden Cornell Architects 
in New York. "Now he’s suddenly doing ^ 
most of his job on the phone, and he’s at a ; 
smaller desk where he shares a computer 
terminal with another officer. This is JaM ; : , 
ring to him. He feels like a clerk." - ^ ^ ' 

Not much is being done, it seems, t 0 | 
make such newly anxious people feel any ^ 
better. And perhaps the answer is more a J 
psychological one than one of design. 

Meanwhile, companies keep spending 
heavily to effect the office transformation. 

No total figures are kept on office outlays, 
but the Business and Institutional FumH 
ture Manufacturers Association estimates i 
that sales by its members, which represent ^ 

90% of the contract-furniture business, 
climbed to $5.2 billion last year from 14.3 
billion in 1983. And that is just for furni- 
ture. 

"Now that the office has become the 
main place of doing business, managers 
are willing to put more capital investment 
into it," says Jeffrey Osborne. Knoll’s vice 
president for design, "but they^re also 
looking for a return in the form of in- 
creased productivity. Computers can 
measure that in lots of jobs." 

Hallway Creativity 


But productivity isn’t so easily quanli 
fied In less-routine office work, and in 
those cases hovf can it be promoted? Says 
Ed Friedricks, the managing principal in 
the Los Angeles office-design firm of 
Gensler & Askiciates; "We’re finding that 
ijfiany people do their most creative work 
Outsldi^.piC^rect office environment- In 
the' dining room, wherever 
we have been paying 
',mbif^ttii^bii-%hurturi those spaces 
aitd'getting away irom a total concentra- 
ddn OQ^qo^eticS'^d the work station it- 
.. . 

iqinselves are also taking a 
jat the office. A raft of social 
&i§mlng through the door. Un- 
issues 

^^^^safetj^^||ndoor pollution. Workers 
smoke, windows 
that dOQ’itfl^^imd other quality-of-life is- 
that interest Bill Stumpf. 

^ If desi^^ agree that 

the offlqe^pi^nt^ a formidable design 
prpbletiS/l^^ that they have 

d^elop^Heqhniques to solve It. 

"programming." the 
re$ea;rc|tat be^^ of an office-de- 
i^ jQ^|^9^Ton3 Woodruff, the president 
l^nt Designers, a subsidiary of 
lth‘A Hills, an architectural 
and^df^^^ Qrm based in Jacksonville, 
me interviews, questionnaires 
mv}sPjbsqi^aUq^ to collect information 
iabcmt what they do in that office. We de- 
velop dittfptt square footage, interrelation- 
ships, pa||| Bow and communications, and 
we to sort it all out." 

Butflome say much programming is 
still sullrfidalf Bostl's Mr. Brill, who of- 
fers hls^ own programming services, is 
downright scornful. "Most architects spend 
about a month programming a major job," 
he teys.' "This is what we call ‘couuiiiig 
the pencils.* They want to know all the 
stuff you have and if It’s enough. We spend 




ire like three months, because we get 
I iitto the psycho-social aspects -things like 
privacy, status, Interaction, pathways. We 
study the whole organizational culture- 
what really goes on during the workday. 
Architects have grafted programming on 
because they perceive it’s something the 


clients want, but what they really live for 
is designing." 

Architects also emphasize the need for 
flexibility. "It’s the key to it all," says 
Mel Hamilton, vice president of ISl) Iiic., 
<1 Chicago architecture firm. Swanke flay- 
(ien’s Mr. Carlson agrees, "You just can’t 
ever guess what’s going to happen next. In 
smaller offices we can figure things will 
hold still for about five years, becau.se the 
company isn’t going to make a big invest- 
ment in new technology any sooner. But 
with the bigger or more dynamic ( nm pa- 
nics the changes seem to come almost 


1 

daily. You have to make it look i, 

but you have to keep it simple an^i t - i- 
bJe." 

Again, though, Bosti’s Mr. Brill demurs. 
"Some things need to be flexible, but oth- 
ers don’t. If you provide too much flexibil- 
ity, you don’t support any activity well/' 

"And if you make it flexible, who’s go- 
ing to sort it out a year later?" Iu‘ a.sks. 
"Unless you’re in an organization iliai s 
large enough to have a really prob- 
facilities manager to oversee lla' pi . . ji 
plant in terms of schedules, costs an ; 
pie’s needs- and It’s such a new a 


that not many do- there’s no resideni ■ ■ * ! 
ligence in the company that knows Ikw to 
use the flexibility." 

But the biggest problems seem i-> re- 
main conceptual -just what should ; n of 
fice be? One man who has spent earg 
thinking about the modern office is Nick' 
Diffrient, an industrial designer whose re^ 
cent emphasis has been on making chairji ' 
and other office equipment comfortable 
and easy to use. ("Why can’t office furni- 
ture fit as well as clothing?" he asks.) His 
new Jefferson chair, designed h'" "^‘uuar- 
I Hauserman, resembles a hixurioi. , pad 


M tinge chair and ottoman, ll is titteo 
'll accessories on arms that swing into 
fx» ’.ition as needed: a small light, a writing 
surface, a telephone and a computer key- 
board. 

How many executives will abandon 
their desks remains to be seen, but at least 
the .Jefferson chair addresses the new na- 
ture of office work. Says Mr. Diffrient, 
"We’ve come a long way toward solving 
the physical problems of the workplace. 
The social and psychological problems are 
lei ' b tougher. I don’t think we’ve even 
: : . ached the surface on those." 
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